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lack of certain usual facilities. It had no street frontage, being located
in the center of a block and completely surrounded by lesser buildings.
Delegates entered through a passageway from the sidewalk. More in-
convenient, it had no near-by saloons, which somewhat surprised a
Herald reporter.
No sooner were the opening formalities over than the effects of
Pierce's lack of a convention majority became apparent. The Buchaneers
won their first triumph by electing John E. Ward of Georgia as perma-
nent chairman; they got control of the committees also, and saw to it
that the credentials committee split the Empire State vote by giving each
faction one-half. Would Douglas withdraw if they made it easy for
him? They adopted the platform before voting on nominations, and it
tactfully included a version of Douglas's squatter sovereignty dogma.
With these outworks carried, the Buchaneers began the main assault
on the afternoon of June 5. Fourteen ballots were cast without a deci-
sion; none had even a majority.5 That night the Pierce men conferring
with the Douglas managers agreed to withdraw the President's name.
They would vote for Douglas next day and expected him to hold
on, until either he was nominated or a dark horse was chosen: Buchanan
must be stopped. Next morning their votes went for Douglas but did
not add up to two-thirds. Then the Buchanan propaganda worked. To
the anger of the Pierce men, Floor Manager Richardson withdrew
Douglas's name and Buchanan was nominated forthwith.
At its final session the convention endorsed a Pacific railroad, paid
belated tribute to the Pierce administration, and proceeded to nominate
a vice presidential candidate. Here again southern supporters of Pierce
were disappointed. Their man, General Quitman, was passed over,
and Slidell accepted Richardson's proposal that John C. Breckinridge
of Kentucky, the candidate of the Douglas bloc, be the party nominee.
Thus the deed was done; and the irony of it was not revealed until
1860, when Breckinridge stopped Douglas.
These arrangements left heartburnings. The Pierce men, particularly
those from New England, charged bad faith. They said they had
switched to Douglas on condition he stay in the contest until he was
nominated or Buchanan defeated. They felt he had deprived them of an
opportunity to bargain for a compromise candidate more friendly to